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first of all pounded into a thick paste, which was baked or
charred over a fire; the native women then rinsed their
mouths out with water, retaining some liquid in the mouth,
however, and commenced chewing the bread in large
pieces, afterwards ejecting from their mouths the thickened
juice which they derived from it. This rather disgusting
fluid was put into a wooden trough, or into large jars,
in which a further quantity of the toasted manioc bread
had been broken up. Boiling water was poured over the
whole, and the sticky compound was stirred and kneaded,
all portions of it not easily dissolved being once again
chewed in the women's mouths and ejected once more into
the pot. This process, indeed, might be repeated several
times till there was not a single undissolved lump in the
thick mixture. Being put aside it began to ferment in
a couple of days, and on the third day was considered fit
for use.1

The men who received Raleigh and his followers, after
going through the ceremonies of welcome, each resorted
to a hammock,2 where they lay at their ease, being at-
tended by two women who plied them with cups of intoxi-
cating beverages. Each cup was drunk with toastings
and greetings one to the other. A stranger chief who was
visiting in this town for purposes of trade had been accom-
panied by his wife, whose beauty impressed all the Eng-
lishmen. She reminded Raleigh very strongly of a lady
he had seen in England, and whom she resembled very

1 This filthy stuff was so intensely liked by the South American Indians that in
many districts the women lost their teeth quite young from the constant chewing of the
manioc bread, which 'seems to bring about dental decay very rapidly.    Nevertheless,
the taste of this beverage is said to be far from disagreeable even to Europeans, and if
offered to them must certainly be drunk, as it is so precious in the eyes of the Amer-
indians that to refuse it would cause very serious offence.   A similar drink was and is
made OUT of batatas or sweet potatoes (the latter the root of a convolvulus flower).

2 These hammocks were made up of cotton thread or of the fibres, plaited into
thread, of palms or pineapple leaves.
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